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of 1932 has failed to eradicate Indian discontents: it has merely
managed to increase a hundredfold the bitterness of resent-
ment. It is possible to put a hundred thousand people behind
prison-bars: it is quite impossible to keep them there per-
manently. One day repression must stop; and when it stops,
things will be back where they were, but with difficulties
vastly enhanced: for ultimately it is these very people that will
govern their country.

Against this it may, of course, be contended, that when the
repressive regime comes to an end, things will not be as they
were, since in the meantime a new, federal Constitution will
have been enacted, which will transfer the government of India
to Indian hands; and that therefore by that time all grievances^
except those of a handful of irresponsible and irreconcilable
extremists, will have been met in full. Such facile optimism
however is ill-founded and is bound to prove a complete decep-
tion. For what sort of self-government exactly is it proposed to
grant, and in what Indian hands is it proposed to place the
power of government? At the close of the Third Round Table
Conference1 Sir Samuel Hoare lucidly explained the broad
lines of the plan, as it had emerged from all these consultations,
and which he was now proposing to submit to Parliament. "Our
threefold scheme," said the Secretary of State in a broadcast,
"is first, that India must have a greater measure of self-govern-

1 Held in London from November 15 to December 24, 1932. Origin-
ally Sir S. Hoare had announced (June 27,1932) that he was dropping
the Itound Table Conference method: but in response to the Indian
Liberals' violent protest, he consented to change, not the substance,
but the form, of his decision. A Conference, greatly restricted in
number and scope, was allowed to meet in camera and discuss points
of detail, which could not touch the essence of the scheme, as decided
upon a year previously. The total number of participants did not
exceed forty, and the British Labour Party, significantly enough,
refused to be represented at all, since they considered that "the
National Government was not in accord with the policy set out in
the White Paper" (issued after the First Round Table Conference),